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ANNUAL CONVENTION 
NEW YORK NOV. 8-9-10 


The Annual Convention of the Industrial Relations As- 
sociation of America will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, New York, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, November 8, 9, 10. 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors in New York 
a few weeks ago it was recognized that there was a strong 
demand for a Convention and with the consent of the St. 
Louis group, the meeting place was changed from St. 
Louis to New York, with the understanding that when 
times again approach what may be termed normal, a con- 
vention will be held in the Missouri city. 


The General Convention Committee, appointed by 
President Larkin, consists of W. H. Winans, Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Corporation, New York; E. A. Shay, 
Acting Executive Director of the Industrial Relations 
Association; E. H. Kramer, General Motors Research 
Corporation, Dayton, Ohio; Myron J. Jones, Industrial 
Fibre Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio; Oscar Miller, New 
York Executives’ Club; E. S. Pratt, The Celluloid Co., 
Newark, N. J.; D. A. Henderson, Knox Hat Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; R. H. Tyler, Swift & Co., Jersey City, N. J.; J. R. 
Frazer, National Industrial Conference Board, and Joa 
R. Young, Manager, Convention Bureau, Merchants’ 
Association of New York. 


The General Committee met in New York and named 
these sub-committees: Program—Messrs. Winans, Miller, 
Shay; Registration and tickets—Messrs. Ross, Tyler and 
Clark; Publicity and Printing—Messrs. Shay, Dempsey 
and Young; Exhibits—Messrs. Kramer, Pratt and Fra- 
zer; Finance—Messrs. Miller, Shay and Treasurer Mon- 
tague A. Clark; Information and Entertainment—The 
Executives’ Club of New York. 


The convention will immediately precede that of the 
Academy of Political Science, which will be held at the 
Astor Hotel, November 11 and 12. The Friday session 
of that organization will be devoted to Industrial Rela- 
tions and will be of interest to those who can arrange to 
stay in New York a day longer than the time needed to 
attend the I. R. A. A. Convention. The Friday morning 
session will be devoted to ‘‘Co-Operation Within the 
Plant’? and the afternoon session ‘‘Co-Operation Within 
the Industry.”’ A number of Cabinet oiticers are expected 
to speak at the banquet in the evening, which will have 
as its theme ‘Good Will and Leadership In Industry.”’ 


The hoted selected as the I. R. A. A. headquarters and 
meeting place is perhaps the best known hotel in the 
world and has housed a great proportion of the celebri- 
ties who have visited New York in the past twenty-five 
years. In addition to the Waldorf-Astoria, the Boomer 
Management owns and operates the McAlpin and the 
Martinique on the same block, thereby making it possible 
for the hotel to reserve for the use of the I. R. A. A. 
members over a thousand rooms, ranging in price from 
$2.50 without bath, or $3 with bath, upward. All attend- 
ing will be registered at the Waldorf-Astoria and will 
have the Waldorf service in every particular. 


The program committee is now busily engaged in lay- 
ing out a worth-while schedule of sessions and it is hoped 
to excell all past conventions in every respect. Keep the 
dates November 8, 9 and 10 open, arranging to stay over 
if at all possible for the Friday session of the Academy. 


HOW DO YOU STAND WITH THE BOSS? 
TELL AND WIN $25 PRIZE 

What is your standing with your boss? 

Most everybody would like to know the answer, but 
few do. Afew foremen are so extremely forcible in let- 
ting an employee know what the company thinks of him 
when things are not going right that the employee sus- 
pects the foreman is greatly exaggerating the fault. By 
far the greater number of foremen are inclined to the 
other extreme in handling this problem, according to a 
well known employment manager. He declares that 
most foremen desire to be popular and few of them feel 
they can criticise an employee and still hold his good will. 
This leads to the policy of seldom telling a man frankly 
where his standing in the estimation of the management 
is, but the putting up of his shortcomings until it is pos- 
sible to get another man for the job. 

To get an accurate understanding of the proper rela- 
tion between the one on supervision and the employee 
under him in relation to the problem given above, the 
Production Club of the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist 
Company, Montour Falls, N. Y., offers through PERSON- 
NEL a prize of $25 for the best essay not to exceed 300 
words. Members of the club will act as judges and the 
winning essay will be printed both in PERSONNEL and 
in the Shepard News, the official publication of the Pro- 
duction Club. Every reader of PERSONNEL is eligible 
to compete, the only restriction being that all papers 
must be in the hands of the editor of PERSONNEL not 
later than September 15. 


PROVIDING FOR WORKERS DURING 
SLACK PERIODS 
Unemployment insurance in one form or another has 
been taken up by a number of concerns. The following 
have been reported as having provided for their workers 
during slack seasons: 
Arkansas Brick and Tile Company. 
California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Company, San‘ 
Francisco, Cal. 
Canton Sheet Steel Company, Canton, Ohio. 
Central Tube Company, Ambridge, Pennsylvania. 
Cheltenham Knitting Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. N. Cook Belting Company, San Franscisco, Cal. 
Dennison Mfg. Company, Framingham, Massachusetts. 
Jacob Dold Packing Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dutchess Bleachery, Inc., Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 
Ford Motor Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Great Western Sugar Company, Denver, Colorado. 
Ingersoll Milling Machine Company, Rockford, III. 
Newport Rolling Mill Company, Newport, Kentucky. 
New York and Pennsylvania Company, New York, N. Y. 
Norton Company, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
W. & H. Rowland Corporation, Frankford, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Sweetwater Woolen Mills, Sweetw-ter, Tennessee. 
E. E. White Coal Company, Glen White, West Virginia. 


WAGE LAW INVALID 


The law passed by the Indiana State Legislature March 
3, 1915, providing a penalty for any employer who failed 
to pay any employee within seventy-two hours after the 
employee’s service terminated, either voluntarily or be- 
cause of discharge, has been held unconstitutional by the 
Marion Circuit Court at Indianapolis. 
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WHAT THE MAGAZINES OFFER: 


(NDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT (July)— 
Thrift Encouragement by Employers. 
A Novel Insurance Scheme. 
Practical Methods of Training Foremen. 
Personnel Management of the Metropolitan Life. 
Results of Co-operation between Management and Men. 
Wages of Women in Industry. 
Health Service Side of Personnel Management. 
Essentials of a Safety Committee. 
Em ane and Labor Maintenance. 
FACTORY (June 15)— 
Training Toward True Time Standards. 
Simplification in Industry. 
THE LABOR GAZETTE (June)— 
Meaning of “Open” and “Closed” Shop. 
Agreement in New York Clothing Trade. 
Recent Changes in Wages and Hours in Canada. 
FACTORY (August)— 
ronan to Educate a Community’s Executives. 
WLy Our Workers Stay With Us. 
How We Capitalize the Lull. 
Selection Plans to Reduce Replacements. 
JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY (June)— 
Labor Absenteeism (Emil Frankel). 
Scientific Method in Job Analysis. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW (April)— 
Age Pension Legislation in France. 
Industrial Arbitration in Italy. 
Works Councils in Czecho-Slovakian Mining Industry. 
The International Trade Union Movement. 
JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY (July)— 
Survey of Profit-Sharing and Bonuses in Chicago Printing Piants. 
THE FREEMAN (June)— 
The Open Shop and After (Tead). 
AMERICAN INDUSTRIES (July)— 
Protecting Industries From Fires. 
The Doctor in Modern Industry. 
WELFARE WORK (London) (June)— 
Music in Factories. 
Principles of Employment Management. 
Juvenile Employment Committees. 
10¢ PER CENT. (July)— 
Coming Out of the Slump (Grieves). 
Training Engineers for Service Men. 
y Industry Needs Better Organization. 
SYSTEM (August)— 
How We Grow Our Executives. 
How Should the Manager Get His Facts. 
THE NEW REPUBLIC (July 13)— 
The New Trend in Labor. 
FACTORY (April 1)— 
What About Your Labor Force When Business Picks Up? 
FACTORY (May)— 
Bw Labor Problems. 
DODGE IDEA (April)— 
If Frey Were Opening a Factory. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


EXECUTIVE TRAINING OF FOREMEN—D. J. McDowell, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Contains text material for a fifteen week fore- 
men’s course. Ronald Press, 20 Vesey Street, New York. 50. 

THE HIGH COST OF STRIKES—Marshall Olds. Built largely on a 
series of articles in the New York Tribune and Leslie’s Weekly. 
G. P. Putman’s Sons, New York. $2.50. 

THE PARTY OF THE THIRD PART—Gov. Henry J. Allen, Kansas. 
The story of the Kansas Industrial Relations Court. Harper Bros., 
New York. $2.50. 

INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE—Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts. Sixteen pages. Copies from above at 1034 Kimball Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 

REPORT ON STRIKE INSURANCE—Albert L. Weyman. Report 
made to Board of Trustees of the Associated Industries of Paterson. 
Copies from Mr. Weyman, care above association, Paterson, N. J. 

WORLD COMPARISON OF No lg goa prepared for the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives. Covers 
seven countries. Free from Ernest W. Camp, Clerk, Ways and Means 
Committee, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN AMERTCA—Malcolm Keir, 
Dartmouth College. Gives growth of basis American Industries. 324 
pages. Ronald Press, New York. $3. 

TRADE TESTS—J. C. Chapman. Summary of trade tests worked out 
by the committee on eleesification of personnel in the army. Henry 


Holt & Co. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF MEN—Col. Edward L. Munson, General 
Staff, U. S. Army. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 675 pages. $6. 

STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE U. S.—1920 Edition. 874 pages. 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Fifty cents. 

THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF MENTAL HYGIENE IN INDUS- 
TRY—Mary C. Jarrett. Paper read before Massachusetts Conference 
of Social Work. Reprinted from Hospital Social Service. 


PERSONNELS 


Myron J. Jones has left the Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland, 
to become Director of Personnel for the Industrial Fibre Cdmpany oi 
that city. 

Dr. F. A. Perry has resigned as pastor of Plymouth Church, Adrian, 
Mich., to become Executive Secretary of the Coalition Committee for 
the State of Michigan, of which Henry M. Leland, President of the 
Lincoln Motor Co., is President and C. M. Culver, an I. R. A. A. 
Vice-President, a director. 

Arthur M. East is now Business Manager of the Save The Surface 
Campaign, a paint and varnish association, having severed his connec- 
tion with the Collins Industrial Council. : 

P. Bowman, formerly Director of Personnel for the Edison In- 
dustries, Orange, N. J., is now Personnel Director for Long, Kay & 
Co., Newark. . : ; 

Dwight T. Farnham, well known in industrial relations and industrial 
engineering circles, is now Vice-President of C. E. Knoeppel & Co., 
New York. 

C. W. Moon has been transferred from Employment Manager to 
Safety Inspector for the Copper Queen Branch of the Phelps Dodge 
Corporation, Bisbee, Arizona. 

W. C. Ruegnitz has left the Bridal Veil Lumber Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, to accept the Executive Secretaryship of the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen with headquarters in the same city. 

R. B. Morley, for seven years General Manager and Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Ontario Safety League, has been appointed Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Industrial Accident Prevention Association. He has 
been succeeded by J. F. H. Wyse. 


LOCAL GROUP ELECTIONS 


BUFFALO—President, Burton R. Miller, Worthington Pump Co.; 
Vice-President, c. W. Roach, American Brass Co.; Secretary, Herbert 
W. Allen, M. Wile & Co.; Treasurer, H. J. Aldrich, Spencer Kellogg 
& Sons, Inc.; Chairman, Executive Committee, George R. Gregg, Re- 
public Metalware Co. 

CINCINNATI—President, H. E. Antrim, Pfau Mfg. Co., Norwood; 
Vice-President, C. H. Murray, American Rolling Miil Co., Middletown ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Mabel E. Wallace, Geo. H. Struetmann’s 
Sons Co., Cincinnati. 


PLANT PAPER EDITORS 


Rather than discontinue their plant publication, the 
American Hoist and Derrick Co., St. Paul, is putting it 
out in mimeographed form. 

Differences among the printers could not prevent the 
issuance of the Kodak Magazine, the plant publication of 
the Eastman Kodak Company. Editor Hord had the 
material typewritten, then zinc etchings were made and 
the issues printed from them. 

The kiddies were much interested in the June number 
of the Booster, the publication of the National Tube Co. 
An insert of thin paper in the middle of the magazine 
gave an opportunity to trace a number of pictures on the 
adjoining page. 

The Gas and Electric News of the Rochester Gas and 
Electric Corporation completed its eighth volume with 
the June issue. Frederick W. Fisher is editor. 

Mr. Plant Publication Editor, are you giving any atten- 
tion to the workers who have been laid off? Remember, 
you will want them back some day. 


KEEPING REPORTERS ON THE JOB 


A New York manufacturing plant works a new scheme 
in getting live news for its plant publication. The editor 
of the publication has seven employees located in differ- 
ent parts of the plant to meet with her each Friday at 
luncheon to discuss plans for the coming issue. This 
to do his or her part in securing enough material to fill 
puts the reporter under a perfectly apparent obligation 
the columns. The resulting experience has been that in 
certain cases when it became very difficult for certain re- 
porters to get a reasonal amount of news, the reporter 
would promptly go to the editor:and offer his resignation, 
ofttimes suggesting a successor, instead of just holding 
down the job and turning in an insufficient amount of 
news matter. 
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NATIONAL CITY BANK LOOKS AFTER 
EMPLOYEES 


The National City Bank, Ne wYork, through its em- 
ployees’ club, known as The City Bank Club, works for 
the advancement of its employees along educational lines, 
the mutual benefit to be derived from social intercourse 
and the promotion of the spirit of cordiality and fra- 
ternity among those associated in business each day. 
Every officer and clerk in the bank and its affiliated com- 
panies are eligible to membership. Dues are $1 per 
annum, payable in advance. The officers are elected 
annually and consist of a President, two Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Assistant Treasurer. 
Appointive officers are an Executive Secretary and six 
Executive Committeemen, the latter serving six years 
each. The activities include: 


INVESTMENT FUND 

An account may be started in the Lnvestment Fund by depositing $1 
or more. Not more than $1,000 in any 12 months or.a total of $5,000 
may be deposited. The rate of interest given on deposits in the past 
has been 8 per cent. per year, although no definite rate is guaranteed. 
Interest is paid the first of April and the first of October each year. 
The Investment Account may not be used for checking purposes, and 
withdrawals can only be made in emergency cases, except at interest 


periods. 
NUMBER EIGHT REALTY CO., INC. 

Members may apply for co-operation in purchasing homes on a basis 
which enables them to pay over a period of from 10 to 14 years. An 
initial cash payment of not less than 10 per cent. of the appraised value 
of the property will be made. Monthly payments, depending upon the 
cost of the property and the salary of applicant, provide for the re- 
mainder. The expense of appraisal, searching of title, title insurance, 
and yearly charges such as taxes, will be borne by the applicant. 

EDUCATIONAL—REFUND PLAN 

The City Bank Club will pay one-half of the tuition cost, exclusive 
of books and other incidentals, for any approved course in educational 
institutions in New York City for applicants meeting necessary require- 
ments. Application for refund must be made prior to enrollment. 
While any member, regardless of length of time employed, may obtain 
approval, no money will be paid for refund until after at least one year’s 
membership in the Club. To obtain the refund after courses have been 
approved and completed successfully, a certificate signed by the educa- 
tional institution is required. 

EXTENSION COURSES 

These include courses in: Foreign Exchange and International Bank- 
ing; Credit; and Bank Letter Writing. They are available to persons 
whose work is connected with the subjects named, by special applica- 


tion. 
SCHOLARSHIP PLAN ’ 

Twenty Club members are selected by competitive examination to 
obtain scholarships—one-half in the New York iy eng | School and 
one-half in New York University, leading to the degree. of Bachelor of 
Commercial Science at New York University. Examinations are held 
September 1 and are conducted only once a year. Under this plan 
scholarship students will obtain refund for the entire tuition of the 
courses upon obtaining diploma or degree from the preparatory school 


or university. 
COLLEGE TRAINING CLASS ! 

This is open only to juniors and seniors in the co-operating colleges 
nominated by college authorities each spring and selected by competi- 
tive means by the Bank’s Educational Department. The course starts 
July 1 each year, continuing through the summer to October, with rota- 
tion through the Bank continuing after that until assignment to foreign 


branch banks. 
CITY BANK INSTITUTE FOR BOYS : 
Complete courses arranged for members under 20, in education, re- 
creation, athletics and other opportunities. Complete training similar 
to high school classes, and technical training relating to the Bank’s 


work, is given. 

bets CITY BANK CLUBHOUSE 

Located at 6 Montague Terrace, Brooklyn, eight minutes from the 
Bank’s door, the club-house has accommodations for 60 men at a cost 
of $50 per month for room and board. Social and recreational facili- 
ties are operated at the house. 

BUY DIRECT SERVICE 

This service, located in the Bank basement, is similar to a store, at 
which all members may buy at practically wholesale prices. It has the 
following departments: i 
“as ‘ousbell supplies, where groceries and other things for the 

home may be purchased. ’ ; . 

(b) Men’s wear and merchandise, where big reductions may be 
obtained on almost any article of wear. 

(c) Women’s wear—this is in the form of a weekly sale con- 
ducted each Friday in the Women’s Rest Room on the 9th floor 
of the Bank. : ’ 

Orders for household supplies (a) are filled only from written orders 
sent in during the day. Cash sales are not made across the counter 
except for sugar, which is obtained weekly on a special sugar card. 
Men’s wear (b) may be obtained either on order or in sales over the 
counter. Shirts and other articles are kept for dispiay, and may be 
examined by purchasers. Buy direct Service Room is open from 11:30 
to 1, and from 4 to 5:30. Deliveries are made only in the evening, and 
must be taken directly from the Bank through the exit adjoining the 
store. Purchases made at the women’s wear sale (c) are paid for there 
at time of ordering, but deliveries are made at Buy Direct Room in the 
basement in the evening. Packages should be called for there. 


DISCOUNT PLAN 
Display of the City Bank Club membership card at a number of 
stores listed monthly in the bank publication obtains a discount 
from the regular retail price. This is a special arrangement, and can 
only be taken advantage of by Club members and their families, mem- 
bers of which must show the Club card to obtain discount. 


SHOPPING SERVICE 
Purchases of any kind may be made by members, either for them- 
selves for families by means of Shopping Service. Orders may be left 
any noon and deliveries will be made the following day. Prices are 
the same as ordinary retail prices, the Shopping Service itself being 


free. 
“NUMBER EIGHT” 
“Number Eight” is the magazine of the City Bank Club, published 
monthly, one copy of which is given to each member. It is delivered 
to each department of the Bank, the City Company, and the I. B. C. 


ARIZONA HAS DRASTIC STATE LAW 
Arizona has gone possibly farther than any other state 
in an effort to curb blacklisting of workers. By the act 


given below even the investigation of references is pro- 
hibited. 


Section 1. A blacklist is hereby defined and declared to be any 
understanding or agreement whereby the names of any person or per- 
sons, lists of names, descriptions or other means of identification shall 
be spoken, written, printed or implied for the purpose of being com- 
municated or transmitted between two or more employers of labor, their 
bosses, foremen, superintendents, managers, officers or other agents, 
whereby the laborer is prevented or prohibited from engaging in a use- 
ful occupation. Any understanding or agreement between employers, 
their bosses, foremen, superintendents, managers, officers or other 
agents, whether written or verbal; and it will make no difference 
whether the employers, their bosses, foremen, superintendents, man- 
agers, officers or other agents act individually or for some company, 
corporation, syndicate, partnership or society; and it will make no 
difference whether they are employed or acting as agents for one and 
the same or different companies, corporations, syndicates, partnerships 
or societies, it shall come within the meaning of this Act. 

Sec. 2. Any employer, boss, superintendent, manager, officer or other 
agent of any company, corporation, syndicate, partnership or society 
who shall command or persuade any person to give a photograph, or 
to fill out any written pr printed form, or to make any verbal state- 
ments, or any other method or means of identification as to whom 
his or her former employer was; or any employer, boss, superintendent, 
manager, officer or other agent who shall discharge any person or per- 
sons on account of his or her affiliation witn or membership in any 
corporation, organization or society, or because of former discharge 
of, or because of any blacklist of, any former employer, shall be guilty 
of a felony, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be imprisoned not less 
than one (1) year nor more than five (5) years, and shall be liable in 
damages to any person or persons injured by such violation to the 
amount of not less than one thousand ($1,000) dollars, to be recovered 
by civil action. 

Sec. 3. The violation of any of the provisions of this Act shall be 
taken as PRIMA FACIE evidence of a blacklist. 

ec. 4. Each individual violation of the provisions of this Act shall 
constitute a separate offense; that is, this section shall be taken to 
mean that any individual, company, corporation, syndicate, partnership 
or society who shall blacklist more than one person is guilty of a 
separate and distinct violation of the provisions of this Act for each 
and every person so blacklisted. aa 

Sec. 5. All Acts and parts of Acts in conuict with the provisions of 
this Act are hereby repealed. 


ABSENTEE: FORMS AND ROUTINE 

Under the direction of Willis Wisler, the Bureau of 
Commercial and Industrial Relations, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis., has issued a circular, No. 5-A, en- 
titled Absentee: Forms and Routine. A copy will be 
sent to those interested and suggestions for improvement 
are welcomed. The came Bureau also has issued Circu- 
lar 3-D, ‘‘Synopsis of Proceedure in Cycle of Employ- 
ment.”’ 


BABSON CONFERENCE 
The Eighth Annual Labor Conference of the Babson 
Statistical Organization will be held at Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., August 29 and 30. . 


MORE PREACHERS NEEDED 


“TI shall preach the gospel of co-operation among man- 
ufacturers, and I don’t know of anything that is more 
needed today in industry than a whole-hearted, enthusi- 
astic co-operation of manufacturers with one another, in 
meeting their problems, and solidifying themselves into a 
great constructive force that shall stand ready to assist 
the government in the perplexing problems of this hour’’ 
—John E. Edgerton, President Tennessee Manufacturers’ 
Association, 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


The Act of February 25, 1920, established a system of 
works councils in the mining industry of Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. A works council is established for every indepen- 
dent mining undertaking, which employs at least twenty 
workers and has been in existence for at least six months. 
Membership of a works council varies from three to 
seven, according to the number of persons employed, one 
representative out of every five on the council being 
alloted to the salaried employees. The members of the 
council are elected by direct and secret vote, and a system 
of proportional representation is adopted where more 
than a hundred workers are employed. The election of 
the representatives of the wage-earners and that of the 
representatives of the salaried employees takes place 
separately. All persons over eighteen years of age, who 
have worked in the undertaking for at least three 
months, are entitled to vote. In order to be eligible for 
election, candidates must have been employed for at least 
six months in the undertaking and for three years in the 
mining district in question; they must be over twenty- 
four years of age and must not have forfeited their muni- 
cipal vote. Foreigners are eligible if reciprocity of treat- 
ment is granted in their country. The works council is 
elected for two years, but it may be dissolved on the writ- 
ten demand of two-thirds of the electors; the district 
mining authorities are bound to order the dissolution to 
take place within a fortnight, and to fix the date of a new 
election. Office on the works council is purely honorary; 
members are only entitled to re-imbursement for loss of 
wages. Wage-earners and salaried employees, who are 
members of these councils, cannot be discharged except 
with the consent of the arbitration court. The manage- 
ment of the mining undertaking sends one technical and 
one commercial employee to sit on the works council as 
advisers. 

Works councils have the following functions:— 


(1) To supervise the application of labor regulations 
and labor legislation for the protection of the worker; 

(2) To submit proposals for the improvement of 
working methods; 

(3) To supervise the enforcement of collective agree- 
ments; 

(4) To intervene in matters relating to the mainten- 
ance of order and discipline; 

(5) To intervene in case of disputes; 

(6) To control dismissals of workers; 

(7) To administer welfare schemes established for the 
employees; 

(8) To examine the annual balance sheet. 

The works councils in each mining district elect a 
district council. The district councils consist of from 
10 to 35 members, elected for two years on a system of 
proportional representation. Their functions are:— 

(1) To lay down general principles regulating the 
work of the works councils of their district; 

(2) To settle disputes between a management and a 
works council; 

(3) To collaborate in introducing uniform regulations 
for a whole district; these regulations not to be altered 
without the approval of the district council concerned; 

(4) To take part in concluding collective agreements; 

(5) To deal with labor distribution; 

(6) To intervene in questions relating to the fixing of 
coal prices and to the distribution of coal; 

(7) To determine methods of utilizing that proportion 
of the net profits which by law is to be allocated to the 
employees. 


In addition to the district councils, special bodies are 
instituted, called councils of salaried employees; these 
are constituted of from three to six members and with 
the following functions :— 

(1) To receive the complaints of salaried employees 
and act in their interests; 

(2) To control dismissals of salaried employees; 


(3) To co-operate in the administration of welfare 
schemes established for the employees; 


(4) To take part in concluding salaried employees’ 
collective agreements. 


The expenses of the works councils and district coun- 
cils are covered by a levy on wages and salaries. The 
duty of supervising these councils is entrusted to the 
district mining authorities. 


The electoral regulations for works councils in mines 
and mining districts are as follows:— 


The mine-owner submits to the election committee a 
register of all workers and mployees, with an indication 
of their age and of the period during which they have 
been employed. The electoral committee draws up a list 
of voters of all persons over eighteen years of age on the 
date of the election, who have been employed in the mine 
for at least three months and are in full possession of 
their civic rights. The election committee publishes the 
register and issues regulations for the elections. The 
elections take place by ballot; the lists of candidates are 
prepared by the trade unions, or are merely accompanied 
by a certain number of electors’ signatures. Twenty 
signatures at least are required where there are less than 
a hundred employees, and twenty-five where there are 
over that number. 

Mining arbitration courts have been established at the 
seat of the various district councils. Their functions are 
as follows:—- 

(1) To act as a court of appeal from decisions of 
works councils concerning wages, disciplinary measures 
and dismissals; 

(2) To act as a court of appeal from decisions of dis- 
trict councils concerning disputes between a management 
and a works council. 

These arbitration courts are constituted of three rep- 
resentatives of the management, three representatives 
of the salaried employees, three representatives of the 
wage-earning employees, and a chairman. A representa- 
iive of the district mining authority is permanently at- 
tached to the court as adviser. The members of the 
court are nominated on the proposal of the organizations 
concerned, and their nomination is subject to the 
approval of the Minister of Public Works. The chair- 
man, who is always a judge of the district in which the 
arbitration court is situated, is elected by the members. 

The office of member of the arbitration court is purely 
honorary. The members are only entitled to re-imburse- 
ment of their actual expenses; these are repaid to the 
representatives of the employees by their district coun- 
cils, to the representatives of the management by their 
organizations, and to state officials by the state. 


P. R. T. CO-OPERATIVE WELFARE ASSOCIATION 

Writing of the Philadelphia plan for collective bar- 
gaining and co-operative welfare in operation on the 
lines of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., W. C. Dun- 
bar, Acting Secretary of the association, says: 

“Briefly the Philadelphia Plan for collective bargain- 
ing, approved, after searching investigation by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, provides uncontrolled election 
by wage workers representatives with (1) branch coni- 
mittees, (2) department committees, (3) general com- 
mittees, (4) board of arbitration. 

“Under this plan, together with the system of co-oper- 
ative welfare, providing sick, death and pension benefits, 
co-operation between men and management so much to 
be desired and so seldom secured, has here proven to be 
the keynote of accomplishment in establishing confidence 
and contentment and overcoming increased costs by 
greater efficiency and increased production. 

“The feeling of contentment and confidence thus en- 
gendered has, more than any other one thing, served to 
make our remarkable economies and increased produc- 
tion possible. 

“Of the 9,770 total employees eligible, 9,593 or over 
98% are now members of the Co-operative Welfare Asso- 
ciation and of this number 8,128 are depositing savings 
through the medium of their own saving fund. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE PERSONNEL ANALYSIS 


The following analysis of department store personnel 
problems is not necessarily complete, but will possibly 
serve as a basis on which to build. We would be glad 
to have criticisms and suggestions. 

DETERMINATION—What To Do. Involves sizing up 
all sides of the general personnel situation, selecting the 
special problems most needing attention and deciding on 
general policies for working out solutions. Groups get 
best results in this kind of work, because by interchang- 
ing and discussing experiences aid ideas, they bring out 
the big fundamental issues and then reach agreements 
on what to do that are free from personal bias and 
hobbies. 

PLANNING—How To Do It. Involves collecting all 
usable data, thoroughly studying all workable methods 
and working out the detailed plans for applying the gen- 
eral policies decided on. Committees guided by a per- 
sonnel expert get best results in this kind of work be- 
cause such committees are small enough to make practi- 
cal consideration of details possible and yet insure collec- 
ition of sufficient information and elimination of personal 
prejudices. 

ADMINISTRATION—Doing It. Involves carrying the 
plans into effect, applying the methods to actual condi- 
tions, getting results from people and maintaining lines 
of responsibility. An individual executive, advised by 
personnel specialists, gets best results in this kind of 
work, because he centralizes responsibility and unifies 
control. 

The administration function may be divided into three 
sub-heads, employing, training and maintaining, for the 
purpose of this analysis. Taken separately: 

EMPLOYING—Bringing the worker and the job to- 
gether, includes selecting, setting wage, placing, trans- 
ferring, promoting, terminating. The function involves 
the study of employment resources, channels, through 
which to reach resources, application blanks, total needs 
by occupations of entire store, job analysis, job specifica- 
tions, help requisitioning, interviewing procedure, ability 
tests, intelligence tests, physical examinations, try-outs 
in work, turnover, standard forms and records. 

TRAINING—Fitting the worker to the job; executives 
for the job; selling force on the job; non-selling force. 
The function involves study in classroom of systems, 
store policies, store ideals, salesmanship, merchandising; 
in department work of merchandising, stock-keeping, 
selling methods, marking methods, receiving methods. 
It also involves study of under-study system, lines of 
promotion, use of department teachers, shopping other 
stores, inter-department selling, group meetings, co- 
operation with buyers and service assistants. 

MAINTAINING—Keeping worker competent and con- 
tented on the job, stimulating, adjusting, bettering. In- 
volves study of wage systems, efficiency records, rating 
for promotion, discipline policies and rules, arbitration 
boards, representation in management, sponsor systems, 
medical clinics, visitation work, fatigue relief, mutual 
benefits, social activities, general educational betterment. 


BUREAU OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 

Three distinct courses are outlined in the 1921-1922 
calendar of the Bureau of Personnel Research, H. C. 
Metcalf, Director, 17 West 47th Street, New York. Three 
eight weeks’ intensive courses are outlined, the beginning 
dates being October 17, January 9 and April 8. A Co- 
operative course for college graduates begins October 3 
and ends Mav 26. An evening course starts the first 
semester October 6. The second semester starts Febru- 
ary 16. 

te addition to Dr. Metcalf. the officers of administra- 
tion and instruction include E. M. Schell, executive con- 
trol; W. D. Bruner, production technique: W. E. Mosher, 
labor standards: A. E. Shipley. industrial health: H. C. 
Link, industrial psychology: E. E. MacNary. executive 
and employee training: H. Feldman, social labor legisla- 
tion; Ann E. Thomas, industrial-social background; Paul 
Rapp, personnel technique and statistics. 


EVERY MAN A PRODUCTION ENGINEER 

Making industrial engineers of every man who shows 
he desires to go ahead is the aim of the Shepard Electric 
Crane & Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N. Y. 

With the avowed purpose of conserving and extending 
interest in the science of industrial management, to apply 
these principles to the company’s problems through dis- 
cussion and practice and to form an active and permanent 
link between the men and management, the concern has 
organized what is termed a ‘Production Club.”  Inci- 
dentally enjoyment and recreation are included in the 
purposes outlined in the constitution. 

Active membership is limited to graduates of either 
the modern production methods course, or the Shepard 
Technical Night School and to such others as may be in- 
vited to join by the directors. Honorary membership is 
granted major officials of the company upon nomination 
and election. The latter do not pay dues and have no 
vote, neither can they hold office. ; 

The affairs of the Club are administered by seven 
directors, four elected by the Club and three appointed 
by the executive committee of the board of directors of 
the company. The three appointed, however, must be 
active members of the club. The term of office is for one 
year. The officers are a president, vice-President, secre- 
tary and a treasurer, elected from among the directors 
of the club. The fiscal and administrative year is the 
calendar year and the annual meeting is held between 
December first and fifteenth. Ballots for nominations 
are sent out thirty days prior to election. 

Meetings are called by the Board of Directors or upon 
the request of five or more members, notices of the meet- 
ings being carried in the plant publication and posted on 
the plant bulletin boards. 

The dues are $1 a month and entitles the member to a 
subscription toethe plant publication and paid member- 
ship in the Progress Club to those eligible for such mem- 
bership. 





BRIDGEPORT GROUP PLAYS AT ANNUAL MEET 

On June 23, the Bridgeport Group held its annual 
meeting and ‘outing at “The Farm.”’ A big league base 
ball game was played, with F. C. Hill and C. S. Smith 
acting as captains of the opposing teams. The winner 
has not as yet heen decided, but a committee has been 
appointed to make a decision satisfactory to both cap- 
tains. 

Directly following the ball game several of the crowd 
took a swim in the salt water swimming pool. At 7 P.M. 
members and guests to the number of 55, sat down to a 
shore dinner, which was pronounced the best we have 
had in recent years. 

At the close of the dinner, Joseph Wieler, a foreman 
at the Bridgeport Plant of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Inc., rendered several base solos which were well re- 
ceived. Following a short business session speeches were 
made by R. S. Quaintance, Vice-President of the Bridge- 
port Coach Lace Company; W. V. Elliott, President of 
the G. W. Badger Company of Rockville Center, N. Y., 
and L. E. Julian, Employment Manager at the Bryant 
Electric Company, with humorous stories by Samuel 
Davies, formerly of the Bullard Machine Tool Comnany. 

The main part of the business meeting consisted of the 
election of officers for the ensuing year, with the follow- 
ing men acting as the nominating committee:—G. H. 
Stone, Locomobile Company: H. M. Robinson, Bullard 
Machine Tool Company; H. K. Mallett, Crane Company. 
The following officers were duly elected:—President, H. . 
H. Mudgett, International Silver Company; Vice-Presi- 
dent, H. C. Duncan, Columbia Granhophone Comnany; 
Treasurer, F. C. Hill, Manufacturers’ Association; Secre- 
tarv, C. S. Smith, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Ine. Fol- 
lewing men were elected to serve on the executive com- 
mittee:—C. W. Collins, General Electric Company: L. E. 
Tulian, Brvant Electric Company: G. l.. Warren. Warner 
Brothers Company: L. Lieberman, Max Ams Company, 
and W. O. Blaisdell of the American Tube end Stamping 
Company. 
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WORKERS ADOPT PERSONAL STANDARD CODE 
Some time ago the Operatives’ Council and the Fore- 
men’s Council of the Clothcraft Shops appointed a Joint 

Committee on Personal Standards and this committee 

drew up a report embodying the standards given below. 

These standards have been accepted by both councils and 

by the Management. 

The standards URGE 

1. Bungalow or cover-all aprons for women operatives 

and clerical workers on the floor, as a protection for 

the street clothes. 

Plain wash shirt waists and skirts, or wash dresses in 

season, for clerical workers not on the floor. 

. Sensible low-heeled shoes for every one. 

. Neatly and plainly dressed hair for every one. 

. Men cleanly shaven. 

The standards DISCOURAGE 

. Transparent and extremely low cut shirt waists. 

. The use of rouge, eyebrow pencils and the excessive 
use of face powder. 

. Ear puffs and other extreme styles of hair dressing. 

. The wearing of beads, necklaces, bracelets, conspicu- 
ous earrings, jeweled combs or hair pins, or too many 
rings. 

. Wearing of coats, sweaters or other wraps within the 
building except in case of urgent necessity. 

6. Speaking any other language than English. 

The standards FORBID 

. Marking or defacing walls or any other parts of the 
building. 

. Chewing gum, chewing tobacco, the use of snuff, or 
spitting on the floors and walls. 

. Having eatables anywhere but in the dining room. 

. Taking packages including hand bags or garments in- 
to shop. 

. Visiting by operatives from one department to another 
except with the permission of the foreman. 

6. Smoking, except in the men’s recreation room, and 
that only during the lunch period, outside of working 
hours or when sent down stairs on account of no work. 
(However, persons working in offices where no rec- 
ords are stored will be permitted to smoke in such 
offices providing they do not inconvenience any other 
persons who may be working in those offices. ) 

7. Gambling or playing games for money. 
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VACATIONS WITH PAY TO FACTORY WORKERS 

In addition to plans under which rezular employees 
receive anniversary checks, co-partnership pivileges, 
pensions and life insurance, a middle-west automobile 
company gives annual vacations with pay to factory 
workers. The plan: 

All workers who have been continuously in the service 
of the corporation for two years or more will be entitled 
to annual vacations of one week, with full pay in the 
same amount as earned in the last forty-eight hour week 
of the anniversary year in respect of which the vacation 
is granted, provided their records for the previous year 
show that they have been satisfactorily prompt and regu- 
lar in attendance. Occasional unavoidable tardiness, or 
absence of thirty days or less due to sickness, suspended 
operations, or leave of absence, will not be regarded as 
irregularities canceling vacation privileges. Abnormal 
tardiness, or absences without leave, aggregating six full 
working days in employees’ anniversary vear, will oper- 
ate as a forfeiture of this privilege. 

The dates of vacations will be arranged hy the man- 
agement to suit the convenience of the employees and at 
the same time interfere as little as possible with the work 
of departments. 


STOCK ACQUISITION PLAN 
The Standard Oil Companv has ruled that employees 
resigning hecause of ill-health may withdraw from the 
Stock Accuisition Plan, receiving the full amount of 
credits, i. e. payments made, by resigning employee plus 
the Company’s fifty per cent. contribution. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 

The new Minnesota Industrial Commission has begun 
its work. It is composed of three members, salary 
$4,500 a year each. Its functions:-—Administration of 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance Law; administra- 
tion of functions formerly vested in the state department 
of labor and industries; directing free employment 
bureaus; administration of minimum wage law; promot- 
ing ‘‘voluntary arbitration and concilliation of wage dis- 
putes, etc. 

Nebraska voters, unders the referendum act, will pass 
on three measures enacted at the last session of the State 
Legislature: Anti-picketing act; preventing the opening 
ot new banks unless public necessity and advantage can 
be shown; barring all members of the Non-Partisan 
League from participating in primary election. 

The Antrim Iron Company, Mancelona, Mich., is closed 
down for the summer. It gives free rent of its houses to 
employees who agree to return when resumption of work 
occurs. 

The International Paper Company has refused to arbi- 
trate demands of striking workers. 

Non-resident alien dependents will receive the same 
compensation as resident aliens under the amended Con- 
necticut Compensation Act. Other changes are: Em- 
ployers will be liable to exact cost of hospital treatment; 
commissioners may extend time limit for making claims 
to two years; compensation may be awarded for propor- 
tionate loss of loss of use of any member of body. 

According to the Census of Manufacturers, there were 
in the United States in 1919 288,376 industries of all 
kinds with a total value of products of $62,588,905,000, 
as compared with 275,791 in 1914, with product value of 
$24,246,435,000. 

Laborers employed by the municipality of Lima, O., 
have of their own volition offered to work ten hours a 
day, instead eight as at present, for the same pay. 

Inability to get the minimum number of clubs to affili- 
ate within a given time limit caused the promoters of the 
Employees’ Clubs of America to suspend further efforis 
to organize. 

According to the annual report of the Bureau of Me- 
diation and Arbitration there were 555 strikes, involving 
a loss in wages of $14,514,195 in Pennsylvania during 
1920. More than a hundred strikes were averted through 
efforts of the Bureau. Of the total number, 275 strikes 
occurred in Philadelphia. Unions officially called off 425 
of the strikes. The many days lost totalled 3.128,291. 

Massachusetts now has a law rroviding for suits by and 
against voluntary associations in their common name. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR DIRECTORY 


The International Labor Office at Geneva, Switzerland, 
is preparing to issue an international labor directory, 
which will give the full names and addresses of Em- 
ployers Associations, Co-Operative Societies, Trades 
Unions, and the various government departments, in 
every country in the world, dealing with labor and indus- 
try, together with the names of the principal officers and 
other important information. The name of each organi- 
zation is given in the original language and a translation 
in French. English and German. The price will be 
$1.25 and copies may be ordered through EF. H. Green- 
wood, American Correspondent, International Labor 
Office, 618 Seventeenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


PACTFIC COAST METHODS DETAILED 


Two interesting articles are noted in the June issue of 
the Personnel Club Exchanve, the official organ of the 
Personnel Club connected with the Pacific Coast Bureau 
of Employment Rerenrrch. Sen Francisco. One details 
the personnel activities of the Wells Fargo Nevada Na- 
tienal Rank and the other the nersonnel methods of the 
Tilinois Pacifie Glxss Co. The former is hv C. Troppman, 


Employment Manager and the latter by Otto Rosenstein, 
General Manager of the company. 
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